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Ninety-First Regular Meeting, February 17, 1885. 
Prof. Otis T. Mason, Vice President, in the Chair. 

A report from the Curator was then read, including a list of 
publications received since his last report : 

Bull. Library Co. Philada., No. 14. Jan., 1885. 

Bol. Soc. Geog. Ital. Ser. II, Vol. IX, Fac. 12. Dec. '84, '85. 

Mahabharata, Calcutta. Pt. XII, XIII. 

Bui. Soc. Geog. de Paris. Vol. X, Tim. 4. 1884. 

Compte Rendu, de la Soe. de Geog. de Paris. Nos. 18, 19. 

Elements d' Anthropologic Par. Alphonse Cels. Bruxelles, vol. 
I, 1884. 8vo., pp. 202. 

Les Habitans de Suriname. Prince Roland Bonaparte. Paris. 
1884. Royal 4to , pp. 227, pit. 60. 

Bull. Essex Institute. July-Dec, 1884. 

Bull. Soc. d'Anthrop. Paris. Fasc. 2, 3. 1884. 

Journal of Proc of the Victoria Institute, London. XVIII, No. 
70. 1884. 

Grammaire Elementaire. Quichee, L. Aleman. Pamph. 

Quelques observations sur les ossements de notre musee. Mari- 
court et Vinet, Senlis, 1884. 

Ymer. Parts 5, 6. 1884. 

Bull. Soc. Geog. de Lyon. Sept-Dec, 1884. 

On the Cuspidiform Petroglyphs, etc. Dr. D. G. Brinton. Pamph. 

Xinca Indians of Guatemala. " " " 

Impressions of figures on a " Meday " stick. Dr. D. G. Brinton. 
Pamph. 

Memoirs Soc. Antiq. de la Morinie, St. Omer. 1 Vol. 1883. 

Bui. Russ. Geog. Soc. Also 2 pamphlets. 

Mem. Soc. d'Hist., etc. Beaune. 1883. 

Verein fur Erdkunde zu Halle a. S. Mittheilungen. 1884. 

Imp. Soc. of the Friends of Nat. Hist. Anthrop. and Eth. 
Muscar. 3 vols. 1884. 

Bull. Hungarian Geog. Soc. Budapest. Complete for 1884. 

On motion of Prof. Thomas, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
various authors and societies from which these gifts were received. 

Mr Bates, from Auditing Committee, reported that the com- 
mittee had duly examined the accounts of the Treasurer for the 
past year as reported at the annual meeting January 20, and had 
found the same correct. 
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Prof. Ward read a paper entitled " Moral and Material 
Progress Contrasted." 

One of the most obvious and frequently observed facts that lie 
upon the surface of modern society is the persistence of social evils 
in spite of the progress of discovery and invention brought about 
for the purpose of relieving them. 

The actual removal of social evils constitutes moral progress ; the 
discovery of principles and the invention of appliances calculated 
to remove them constitute material progress. It is these two forms 
of social progress which it is proposed to consider in this paper. 

As to the degree to which moral progress has taken place and is 
taking place in society, there are wide differences of opinion. Some 
sanguine minds imagine it to be very rapid, but this is generally 
due to a confusion of unrelated phenomena. They either confound 
material with moral progress directly, or they confound the pre- 
dominance of cherished religious beliefs with that of morality, 
or the establishment of favorite forms of government with that of 
justice and liberty. Others, and this is much the larger class, deny 
that any moral progress has ever taken place or is now taking place, 
and maintain, on the contrary, that there has been moral degener- 
acy, and that the world is growing constantly worse. In so far as 
these are merely influenced by the survival of a tradition very preva- 
lent among early races they may, perhaps, be left out of the account. 
Many of them, however, disclaim such influence and base their con- 
victions on the facts of history and the condition of society as it is. 
But such also must be set down as extremists, incapable of duly 
weighing the evidence from all sides of the question. 

A highly respectable class, embracing many of the finest minds 
of the present period, see no hope except in the gradual change of 
the constitution of the human mind, to be brought about through 
hereditary influences and the slow developmental laws by which 
man has been at length raised above the brute. They deny the 
power of intelligence to improve the moral condition of society, 
and regard the ethical faculty as entirely distinct from the intel- 
lectual. "It is," said Mr. Herbert Spencer to an American 
reporter, " essentially a question of character, and only in a sec- 
ondary degree a question of knowledge. But for the universal 
delusion about education as a panacea for political evils, this would 
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have been made sufficiently clear by the evidence daily disclosed in 
your papers." And in a private letter received after his return to 
England, relative to views which I had expressed, he re-asserts this 
doctrine, and says: "As you are probably aware, and as, in fact, I 
said very emphatically when in America, I regard social progress as 
mainly a question of character and not of knowledge or enlighten- 
ment." 

In the light of all these somewhat conflicting opinions, if we were 
to rest the case altogether upon authority, we should at least be 
compelled to admit that the real moral progress of the world has 
been extremely slow, and that it is imperceptible even in the high- 
est stages of enlightenment. Such, too, seems to be the lesson of 
history and of observation. It is only when we contemplate long 
periods of history and contrast the present or the recent past with 
the remote past that an advance can be perceived in the moral con- 
dition of mankind. Yet, when such an historic parallax is once 
secured, the fact that moral progress actually has taken place is dis- 
tinctly seen. To read the history of England and compare the acts 
committed a few centuries ago by men of our own race, with what 
any one can see would be done now under like circumstances, is 
sufficient to demonstrate that improvement has been going on in 
both individual and public morals. Making every possible allow- 
ance for. all that is bad in the present social system, no one could 
probably be found candidly to maintain that it is inferior, from the 
moral point of view, to that of the middle ages or even of the six- 
teenth century. Modern kings, bad as they are, no longer put their 
sons to death to prevent them from usurping their thrones, and the 
sons of kings, however profligate they may be, do not seek to 
dethrone their fathers. When Rome was at its zenith, it was no 
more than every one expected that the great armies of Caesar and 
Pompey, on their triumphal return from victorious fields, would 
turn their arms upon each other for the mastery of the empire. 
And I have heard those familiar with Roman history predict, at the 
time when the vast armies of Grant and Sherman, far outnumbering 
the Roman legions, were marching victoriously through different 
parts of the South, that the last grand struggle of the war would.be 
between the Army of the Cumberland and that of the Potomac — 
forgetting that since the age of the Caesars there had been moral 
progress sufficient to render both the leaders and the soldiers incap- 
able of such an act. 
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Political opponents are no longer beheaded on the accession of 
a new party to power ; neither are they thrust into dungeons nor 
exiled, as formerly. Persecution for opinion's sake has practically 
ceased. Scientific men are no longer burned at the stake, like Bruno 
and Servetus, nor made to recant, like Galileo and Buffon. Witch- 
craft has dwindled into innocent palmistry, and heresy is only pun- 
ished in a few backward communities by a mild form of social 
ostracism. Imprisonment for debt has been abolished, and the 
Fleet and the galleys are things of the past. Primogeniture and 
entail have disappeared from most codes of law, and trial by jury 
has been instituted in the most influential states. The slave trade 
has been suppressed wherever European powers have acquired su- 
premacy, and slavery has been abolished in all the most enlight- 
ened countries. Vast public and private charities have been insti- 
tuted, and societies for the prevention of cruelty to children and 
to animals receive the sanction of law. And finally a great moral 
crusade, with a display of far more zeal than knowledge, is being 
preached against the admitted evils of intemperance. 

There has, then, been some moral progress within the historic 
period, but, considering the amount of moral agitation, it has been 
slight. 

It is the characteristic of moral progress that it takes place rhyth- 
mically. In the achievement of moral reforms there are always 
experienced partial and temporary failures, prolonged interruptions, 
serious reverses, and constantly recurring waves of reaction, so 
that at no time has it been possible for the candid observer to 
perceive 'that any certain advance was being made. The ground 
continually being lost is never appreciably less then the ground 
gained, and none but the ignorant, the blinded, or the oversanguine 
see much cause for congratulation. In the great ocean of moral 
action so nearly equal are the tidal ebbs and flows that only the stoi- 
cal philosopher whose vision ranges back into the remotest past or 
forward unto the remotest future, with utter contempt for the 
transient present, can perceive the minute increments of secular 
change — much as the geologist, provided with his vast time- 
measures, perceives the changes that are slowly taking place on the 
coasts of continents washed by the tides and waves ot the appar- 
ently changeless ocean of waters. 

Such is moral progress in society. With it we may now compare, 
or rather contrast, the other form of social progress which we have 
distinguished as material. 
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Material progress results entirely from mental and manual labor 
laid out on invention and construction. Moral progress is a pro- 
duct of feeling, material progress one of thought ; the action ac- 
companying the former is called conduct, that accompanying the 
latter is called labor. Conduct is confined to the avoidance of inter- 
ference with liberty of action in others. Labor is directed to the 
production and distribution of the objects of desire. Moral action 
aims at the restraint or control of the forces of society, of human 
desires, prejudices, and passions. Invention and labor aim at the 
control and utilization of physical and mechanical forces, and of such 
vital processes as underlie pastoral and agricultural pursuits. 

The contrast in the essential nature of these two classes of social 
phenomena is thus seen to be very wide, but it is not greater than 
is the difference in their mode of operating. We have seen that 
moral progress always takes place by rhythmic action, and that its 
secular slowness is not due to its own inherent sluggishness, but 
to the fact that only the algebraic sum, of its many fluxes and 
refluxes can be counted. In material development nothing of the 
kind is found. Every step is a permanent gain. Every mechani- 
cal invention is an inalienable contribution to the material pros- 
perity of society. If the particular device first produced becomes 
at length obsolete, as is usually the case, it is only because from it 
as a basis better devices, involving additional principles and doing 
more efficient service, have grown up. And such, in fact, is the 
nature of all inventions. 

But the machine is only the material embodiment of intellectual 
conceptions, and it is these that lie at the foundation of all' material 
progress. Indeed, much of this progress has consisted of such 
conceptions without any definite materialization. Of this class is 
all real knowledge of nature, only part of which can be directly 
applied to man's material amelioration. Every natural truth 
acquired proves advantageous, and the progress of pure science, 
like the progress of invention, has been steady though not uniform, 
never intermittent nor ryhthmical. The misguided forces of feeling 
which underlie the fluctuating moral activities of society have often 
resisted the progress of science, have seriously checked it, some- 
times apparently arrested it during long periods, but they have never 
succeeded in forcing it backwards. The same is true of art, espec- 
ially of practical or useful art. This fact is strikingly exemplified 
in the interest attaching to the few alleged "lost arts", as though 
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it were next to impossible for a single art to be wholly lost. And 
so it is. Every age has known all that was known by the age that 
preceded it and has added something to this. Every age has pos- 
sessed all the arts of the age that preceded it, and has added some- 
thing to them. And this in spite of the most prolonged moral 
reactions, such, for example, as that of the middle ages. 

If we examine the arts, implements, utensils, and weapons of any 
of the lower tribes, as, for example, the Esquimaux of the extreme 
north, we shall find that they represent a high degree of skill, a 
large amount of inventive thought, and a considerable real knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature and of physical forces. A comparison 
of many such tribes also shows that these devices represent, like 
those of the most enlightened peoples, a series of steps in invention 
answering to our improvements. But a better implement is never 
abandoned for a poorer one, and here, as in the higher races, pro- 
gress has been constant — always forward. We may therefore safely 
conclude that the present high state of material advancement in 
scientific nations is the result of a series of intellectual conceptions 
materially embodied in art, stretching back into that dim past when 
the club embodied the highest mechanical principles known to man. 

Such is material progress, and such are the essential particulars 
in which it so widely differs in nature and method from moral pro- 
gress. But, great as these differences seem and are, there is a point 
toward which they may be made, hypothetically at least, to con- 
verge. This point is where the human activities are conceived as 
natural phenomena, and their control through the normal inventive 
process is contemplated as a true art. If the power to do this shall 
ever be attained, there is no reason why morals may not progress 
in the same manner and at the same rate as material civilization. 
The true interpreters of human history now understand that it is to 
material progress, /'. e. , to science and art, that what moral progress 
has actually taken place is indirectly due. It is knowledge of the 
universe enlarging the mental horizon that has dispelled the bigotry 
of pre-scientific ages and thrown the mantle of charity over indi- 
vidual conduct and opinion. And it is the arts of intercommuni- 
cation that have really civilized the modern world, as compared with 
the world before their introduction. 

But since morals, from the point of view of social science, are 
concerned exclusively with the welfare of men, and since material 
progress, both physical and intellectual, is also directed exclusively 
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toward this same end, the question naturally arises, why does 
not the welfare of men advance pari passu with the progress of 
science and art? As already remarked, no thoughtful person 
will maintain that it does so advance, some insisting that the 
two are wholly independent, and others claiming that the moral 
condition of society is degenerating in spite of the brilliant material 
civilization of these later times. After conceding all that is possi- 
ble on the side of a real moral progress in society the case is bad 
enough, and the blunt comment of crude common sense naturally 
and properly is, of what use are science and art if they are incom- 
petent to add anything to the general welfare of mankind ? And 
to this question the response of the highest science is that if they 
cannot do this they are of no use. The welfare of mankind is the 
ultimate test of utility, and whatever fails to withstand that test 
stands condemned. 

But admitting, as has already been done, that all the perceptible 
moral progress that has taken place has been due to that of intelli- 
gence in interaction with the practical arts which it necessarily 
creates, it may still be a question whether this trifling result is really 
worth the Titanic efforts which this teeming age puts forth. The 
attempt to answer this question would probably be attended with 
insuperable difficulties and need not be made. It will be more 
profitable to consider the far more important one whether, in the 
nature of things, this admitted slight influence of material upon 
moral progress could, even theoretically, be so far increased as to 
render them somewhat proportional in amount. 

Moral progress may be defined as embracing all those changes 
in man's social condition which actually enhance his general 
well-being; material progress may be defined as embracing those 
changes which give him power, if judiciously employed, to improve 
his condition, without implying such employment. If these defi- 
nitions are correct, it is evident that all that is needed to make moral 
progress depend quantitatively upon material progress is to secure 
the judicious employment of the modifications of crude nature which 
are produced by human thought and action. Knowledge, ingenuity, 
skill, and industry need to be applied to moral ends and directed to 
the attainment of the social well-being. At present science and 
art are only potential factors in civilization. The need is that they 
be converted into actual factors. They are well nigh omnipotent 
in the accomplishment of anything toward which they can be once 
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fairly directed. The difficulty is entirely that of securing for them 
the opportunity for free action. The power, for example, to pro- 
duce a large quantity of a useful commodity may exist, but the con- 
ditions be wanting for placing the product in the hands of those 
who want it. This checks the production without affecting the pro- 
ducing power. That lies latent, and such latent power is simply 
wasted. Nor is it altogether a discrepancy between production and 
distribution. The power to distribute exists as well as the power to 
produce, but the conditions are wanting which are necessary to call 
that power into exercise. And this is the actual industrial state of 
society. 

What is true of art is true of science. Intelligence, far more than 
necessity, is the mother of invention, and the influence of knowl- 
edge as a social factor, like that of wealth, is proportional to the 
extent of its distribution. 

Society has always presented to the thoughtful student two great 
inequalities as the adequate explanation of nearly all its evils — in- 
equality of knowledge and inequality of possession. Moral progress, 
in so far as it has taken place at all, has consisted in the slight diminu- 
tion of one or both of these inequalities. This is always accomplished 
by the adoption of a better system of distribution. These two com- 
modities, information and possession, differ in the essential particu- 
lar that the latter is and the former is not destroyed in consumption. 
The existence of a supply of knowledge for distribution is therefore 
proved by the very fact of its inequality. But there is a sense in 
which the supply of wealth for distribution is also practically unlim- 
ited. Production never ceases from having reached a limit to the 
power to produce. It always ceases from having exceeded the 
power of the community to consume. But the limit of consump- 
tion is in turn never that of the desire to consume ; it is always that 
of the power to obtain. The power of both production and con- 
sumption is limited only by that of distribution — not the mechan- 
ical means of distribution, for these, too, are unlimited, but the 
conditions to the performance of the sociological function of dis- 
tribution. Could the distribution of knowledge and of physical 
necessities go on at a rate at all proportional to their possible crea- 
tion, the moral progress of society, /. e. , the increase in its aggregate 
well-being or enjoyment, would not only be as rapid, but would 
also be as uniform and steady as its material progress. If the knowl- 
edge now in possession of the few were in the possession of all, its 
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benefits would be far more than proportional to its universality, 
since inequality itself often renders knowledge positively injurious. 
Although it be true- that if the actual wealth of the world were 
equally distributed the share of each individual would be a very 
small fortune, yet if the limitations to possible distribution were 
removed production would so far increase that almost any desired 
portion might fall to each and all. 

Wherein, then, consists this mysterious yet potent barrier to the 
distribution of wealth and wisdom : this practically prohibitory 
tariff upon the world's commerce in both thoughts and things ? 

The answer is rather deep than difficult. The two processes as 
they go on in society belong to antithetically opposite categories 
of social phenomena. We have in them the ultimate kernel of that 
broad contrast which has just been drawn between moral and mate- 
rial progress. It is the great distinction between natural and arti- 
ficial processes, between genetic and teleologic activity, between 
growth and manufacture, between the method by which feeling works 
and that by which intellect works. The former is a method of 
direct effort, and fails in the great majority of cases to attain its end 
because of obstacles which are never taken into account. The lat- 
ter is a method of indirect calculation by which the obstacles are 
foreseen, and in one way or another provided against before the 
advance is attempted. Hence it is always successful if the phenom- 
ena and laws to be dealt with are really understood. This is why 
science and art, as already stated, move ever forward, never back- 
ward. The discovery of truth on the one hand, and the invention 
of artificial appliances on the other, are always going on, multiply- 
ing the power of man to produce and distribute the objects of desire. 
Of the gain thus made nothing is ever lost. But when we come to 
the actual utilization of the products of discovery, invention, and 
handicraft, we find this under the control of the opposite class of 
forces. The power to produce either knowledge or wealth is con- 
trolled by man, exercised when it can serve his purposes, checked 
or arrested when it no longer does this. But the power to possess — 
the ability to obtain the truth discovered or the commodity wrought 
— is controlled by natural laws and depends upon the thousand acci- 
dents of life — the conflicting wills of men, the passions of avarice 
and ambition, the vicissitudes of fortune, the uncertainties of cli- 
mate and seasons, the circumstances of birth and social station, the 
interests and caprices of nations and rulers. Of what use is discov- 
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ered truth to the millions whose minds it can never reach ? Why 
produce useful commodities which those who need them are unable 
to obtain ? For while all producers are also consumers, and nearly 
all consumers are at the same time producers, yet few can satisfy 
their wants, however capable they may be of producing an equiva- 
lent in value of other forms. Inventions in the practical arts by 
which the power is acquired to multiply the products of labor, in- 
stead of working the rapid amelioration of the laboring classes, 
actually injure their prospects by throwing skilled artisans out of 
employment ; and instead of resulting in greatly increased pro- 
duction they do not appreciably affect production, but reduce 
the amount of labor to the disadvantage of the laborer. The 
plea of over-production in periods of financial depression is the 
sheerest mockery, since it is just at such times that the greatest 
want is felt. It may be true that more is produced than the 
consumers can obtain, but far less is produced at all times than 
they actually need and are able to render a full equivalent for. The 
eager'manner in which every demand for laborers is responded to 
sufficiently proves this. It proves also that the industrial system is 
out of order, and that we live in a pathological state of society. The 
vast accumulations of goods at the mills avail nothing to the half- 
clad men and women who are shivering by thousands in the streets 
while vainly watching for an opportunity to earn the wherewithal to 
be clothed. The storehouse of grain held by the speculator against 
a rise in prices has no value to the' famished communities who would 
gladly pay for it in value of some form. 

Yet in all this the fault cannot fairly be said to lie with individ- 
uals nor with corporations, with manufacturer nor merchant, with 
producer nor consumer. These do but act the nature with which 
they are endowed. This defective circulation of industrial pro- 
ducts is the result of the state of society. It is in one sense normal, 
since it is due to the operation of natural laws governing social 
phenomena. The enormous inequalities of both the classes named 
and the evils resulting, constituting the major part of the woes of 
mankind, are simply due to the fact that the agencies for distribu- 
ting knowledge and wealth axe free in the politico-economic sense, 
/. e., not' regulated nor controlled by intelligent foresight. The 
contrast between moral and material progress is the contrast be- 
tween Nature and Art. Nature is free. Art is caged. The forces 
of Nature play unbridled among themselves, until choked by 

9 
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their mutual friction, they are equilibrated and come to rest. Art 
commands them with tones of authority to pursue paths selected 
by intelligence and thus indefinitely to continue to exert their 
power. Under the dominion of Science, i. e., under the intelligent 
control of physical forces, man's power to create the objects of de- 
sire and to send them where he will, is practically unlimited. But 
under the dominion of Nature, /. e., under the free operation of the 
social forces, as yet beyond the reach of science, these objects of 
human necessity in seeking unaided their proper destination con- 
flict perpetually in their passage, dashing against unseen obstruc- 
tions, forcing themselves into inextricable entanglements, polariz- 
ing themselves around powerful centers of attraction, heaping them- 
selves up in inaccessible "corners," or flying off on tangential lines 
to be lost forever. 

This is what in modern phrase is very properly denominated the 
"waste of competition." But it is far more than the mere waste 
of the wealth produced. It is the paralysis of the strong hands of 
science and art as they co-operate with labor in the creation of 
value. It is the stubborn, the protracted resistance which the moral 
forces of society offer to its material as well as to its moral progress. 

The statement of the problem is its theoretical solution, which 
can be nothing less than the conquest by science of the domain of 
the social as it has conquered that of the physical forces. 

But alas ! how wide is the difference between the theoretical and 
the practical solution of a problem to the bare statement of which 
the foremost thinkers of the age are as yet unwilling to listen. 

DISCUSSION. 

The paper was discussed at length by Messrs. Powell, Welling, 
Thomas, Baker, Peters, Hart, and Ward. 

Major Powell maintained that there had been much moral prog- 
ress, and gave numerous illustrations of this among uncivilized races. 
He said that some of these races had elaborate codes of morals often 
worthy of imitation by civilized races, and that the work of devising 
means of preventing and terminating controversy and securing jus- 
tice had engrossed the energies of all people from time immemorial, 
that it had been largely successful, and had resulted in great moral 
progress, as great as, or even greater, than the material progress 
achieved by such races.. 
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Mr. Welling, after paying a high tribute to Mr. Ward's paper, 
expressed the opinion that the complaint which it formulated, based 
on the assumed failure of moral progress to keep pace with material 
progress, was in itself the mark and the expression of growing moral 
aspirations, seeking more and more to realize themselves in the 
figure of society. It is a sign of intellectual growth when an age 
is working vehemently on unsolved problems along the converging 
lines of scientific inquiry; and it is an augury of moral progress 
when an age has become impatient of existing social adjustments 
in their relation to public well-being, and is longing for a better 
co-ordination of social relations and a better distribution of social 
advantages. The unrest of such an epoch, he said, is the unrest 
incidental to all transition periods, and is a ground of congratula- 
tion rather than a source of lamentation. It is necessary that social 
wants and moral aspirations shall be distinctly articulated before 
they can be properly embodied in institutions or in regulations; and 
this embodiment must needs be a slow process under the formula of 
social evolution, because social experiments are experiments made 
on the grandest of all living organisms — the body politic — and not 
in corpore vili. 

Nor is it enough that the co-ordination of society should be 
directed by the highest intelligence of the community, if that intel- 
ligence be congested in the head of the social organism. It is so 
in China to-day, and has there resulted in a stationary civilization. 
It had been so in the feudal system of the middle ages, and had 
there resulted in a cast-iron polity destructive of moral progress 
and of social well-being, until that cast-iron polity had been broken 
by the expansive force of a larger and more complex social life 
permeating the lower members of the body politic. True moral 
progress can take place only in asocial organism which is "vital in 
every part," for here the actions, reactions, and interactions of 
public opinions give the widest possible distribution to social 
thoughts, feelings, purposes, and aspirations. It is in such an 
organism that "discussion becomes the mould of measures," to use 
the fine phrase of Thucydides, and that the lines of safe social 
change can be soonest discovered and soonest followed. In such 
a community there will be a growing complexity and a growing 
difficulty in the problems to be solved by each generation, but the 
problems will not increase in difficulty or number beyond the grow- 
ing resources of civilization for coping with them. He illustrated 
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this point by citing the new and difficult social problems created by 
the abolition of slavery, and by the removal of governmental restric- 
tions on the freedom of industry. 

Dr. Baker said that in estimating progress in the domain of 
morals we should be careful to consider the average state through- 
out a sufficiently wide area. Comparing the present state of the 
civilized world with that of ancient Greece and Rome, we do not 
at first see such a marked advance, but it should be remembered 
that at the time of Socrates and Seneca the greater part of Europe 
was living in a state of low barbarism, comparable to that of no- 
madic savage tribes, preying on each other like hawks and falcons, 
and it was not until after the Norman Conquest that life and prop- 
erty in the northern part of Europe were safe from ruthless marau- 
ders and sea-robbers. Respect for abstract right and justice were 
matters of late growth, clearly recognized, it is true, by the Greeks 
and Romans, especially by the latter. 

We may be in error in estimating the state of morals in any 
ancient nation, for we know that it is extremely difficult to correctly 
estimate our contemporaries. Thousands of Englishmen suppose 
to day that our late civil war was a mere struggle for supremacy, a 
conflict for territory, and it seems hopeless for an American to un- 
derstand French politics or French morality. According to the 
average French novel, infidelity to marital relations is the rule, yet 
all who have had access to French households agree that in no 
country are the family habits more sweet, affectionate, and fixed. I 
am sure that we would err grievously to take our view of French 
morals from Zola, Balzac, or Sue. In reading Plato I have been 
startled ac the mention of certain habits and practices in such a 
connection as to show that they were not regarded by the author as 
at all objectionable, practices which would to-day be considered in- 
famous. The collection at the Museo Borbonico at Naples, contains 
many articles of personal adornment and public exhibition from 
Pompeii which are so shocking to our ideas that they are not shown 
to the general public, and Terence, Plautus, Juvenal, and Rabelais 
abound in passages which show that they addressed an audience to 
whom gross and lascivious ideas gave a pleasure which to-day is 
usually replaced by disgust. Indeed this attitude of mind was so 
common that even the purest Greek and Roman authors are now 
read in our schools with expurgated editions. 

It seems to me clear that a certain unwritten code of morals not 
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always easily defined has been growing throughout the historical 
period with a steady progress on the whole. I refer to that code 
which has for its basis the criticism of our fellows, and which we 
call the morals and manners of a gentleman. Obscured by many 
absurd and trivial details as to what clothing we shall wear and what 
corner of our cards we shall turn down, it has yet a very substantial 
moral basis, and there are evident signs of its advance. Time was 
when it was not considered necessary to adhere closely to the truth, 
and when the seduction of young girls was considered an accom- 
plishment. Our grandfathers reverenced a five-bottle man while 
we look rather askance at one who " tarrieth long at the wine." 
I believe that never in the world has the standard of clean, healthy 
morality been as high as to-day, although I am aware that the eager 
scramble for money perverts and injures many features of the fair 
ideal. 

We do not always completely realize the Titanic task which this 
wonderful teeming nineteenth century has before it. The civiliza- 
tion of the past had for its object the training and enlightenment of 
the few; we are apt to judge of it by its results upon that few, and 
forget the countless miserable hordes of slaves and plebes that were 
little above cattle, and whose morals no one noted. These formed 
the armies that sacked and burned conquered cities, a proceeding that 
was once a matter of course, performing deeds of lust and rapine 
that are almost impossible to realize. The task to-day is to civilize 
all, to give to all the opportunity to live healthful, active, lives of 
usefulness and enjoyment. It will take long, and we are in the 
throes of the conflict. Of all biological processes those that bring 
the passions under control are the slowest. The African whose 
grandfather was a cannibal will not at once conform to the moral 
attitude of the descendants of a long line of civilized ancestry, how- 
ever he may seem to do so. 

On the other hand, I cannot but note that any stride in material 
progress must ameliorate the general condition, and so foster moral 
progress. That morality has something to do with food supply is 
evident to us all, and it is a matter of daily observation that one is 
more ready to do a good deed after breakfast. The poor half- 
starved Irish peasant ready to shoot his landlord on trifling provo- 
cation is transformed in the course of a generation to a jovial, hard- 
working, and tolerably law-abiding citizen when transferred to a 
more genial environment. 
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Mr. E. T. Peters said he had been deeply interested in listen- 
ing to the paper read by Prof. Ward. He thought that in some 
of the comments made in the course of the discussion it had been 
assumed that the term moral progress, as used in the paper, referred 
to improvement in public morals; but, as the essayist had defined 
it, it embraced not only this but everything else which advanced 
the happiness of man. The lack of progress which had been chiefly 
dwelt upon in the paper just read seemed to him to consist mainly 
in the tardy advance of political and social science. Between this 
and the marvelous advances which in modern times had been made 
in the physical sciences and in their application to the arts of life 
there was indeed, a striking contrast. Referring to a remark which 
Major Powell had made as to the necessity for new adjust- 
ments in social organization arising from changes in the materia^ 
conditions under which a society existed, the speaker said, that 
was a pregnant thought. The changes of condition brought about 
within the last one hundred years through the introduction of 
labor-saving devices into the industries of the civilized world had 
alone amounted to an economic revolution, and a need had thus 
been created for changes correspondingly great in the social adjust- 
ments which relate to the production and distribution of wealth. 
The knowledge essential to the making of such changes as the best 
interests of society required had, however, not been in existence, 
and although vast social changes had occurred, they had come 
about not in pursuance of any wise and comprehensive plan, but 
through the blindly exerted pressure of changing circumstances, 
and in a large part they had been productive of great social misery 
and discontent. To take a single illustration, the introduction of 
the new industrial methods had given a powerful impetus to the 
growth of towns and cities, causing them to spread over large areas 
of suburban land, or to rise up on land where none had stood 
before. This had operated to the great enrichment of a few land- 
owners, at the expense of crushing rents and ruinous over-crowding 
to the poorer portions of the urban population. Society had no 
interest in this enrichment of a few land-owners, because it had 
occurred independent of the exercise on their part of any of those 
economic or social virtues which it is the policy of society to en- 
courage ; while on the other hand the most imperious considerations 
of public policy had demanded that the correlative over-crowding 
of the poor — unwholesome no less from a moral than a physical 
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point of view, and tending to rapid social deterioration — should if 
possible have been prevented. A social adjustment adapted to that 
purpose might have been found in a land tax like that suggested 
by a very eminent English economist, the late John Stuart Mill, 
namely, a tax which as nearly as practicable should appropriate for 
public purposes the whole unearned increase in the rental value of 
land. But Mr. Mill's suggestion had not been made until about 
fifteen years ago, and the advanced public opinion necessary to the 
adoption of a plan involving some such principle did not exist 
even yet. That the situation created by the want of social and 
political adjustments adapted to modern industrial conditions was 
a very serious one was apparent from indications that might be seen 
on every hand. To close the great gap between social and physical 
science — between moral progress as defined in the paper just read 
and material progress as illustrated in the stupendous achievements 
of modern industrial art — was in the speaker's opinion the crying 
need of the time, and unless this need were supplied there would 
be imminent danger of a social catastrophe. In order that it 
might be supplied it was necessary that social questions should 
receive attention to a vastly increased extent. In particular should 
the most serious and unprejudiced consideration be given to the 
manifestations of discontent that came from the working people of 
every civilized nation. If they were not proposing the best remedies 
for the evils they complained of, so much the greater was the need 
that the deep sociological problems involved should be taken up in 
earnest by those who had more time and a better intellectual equip- 
ment for their study; and they must be taken up, not as it was to be 
feared they had been by some men rated high as political econo- 
mists, namely, in the spirit of an advocate retained for the defense 
of the existing state of things — but in the pure spirit of the man of 
science, ready to follow where the truth should lead, however 
great and radical the social changes which might be involved in 
doing so. 

There were very influential writers who would have us believe 
that the discontent of the poorer classes had no foundation unless it 
were in the mischievous meddling of governments with the natural 
course of affairs. The speaker believed that we should come much 
nearer the truth if we accepted the views advanced in the paper 
under discussion, which were directly the reverse of that just indi- 
cated, recognizing the necessity of social coordinations to which 
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only governmental agencies could be adequate. There was doubt- 
less a field for legislative action in the repeal of bad existing laws, 
but there was a still wider one in the enactment of good ones 
adapted to the needs of soeiety. 

Mr. Ward, in reply to numerous inquiries and objections made 
during the discussion of the paper, explained that for the sake 
of brevity he had omitted any precise definition of the term 
Moral Progress as used in the paper. He said that the term 
was often employed in two quite distinct senses, and that much of 
the discussion had considered it in the other sense from that clearly 
implied in the paper. There is a subjective sense which relates to 
individual character and an objective sense which relates to col- 
lective well-being. The paper did not pretend to discuss the 
question whether human character had advanced, or how much it 
had advanced. It aimed only to consider the relation of material 
civilization to social well-being, the sole test of moral progress in 
this objective sense being the condition attained with respect to the 
enjoyment of life. This progress might be either positive, consist- 
ing in an increase in the pleasures of life ; or it might be negative, 
and consist in the reduction of the pains of life. In fact r this 
negative progress has been by far the most observable, the chief 
improvement in man's condition thus far being some slight mitiga- 
tion of the evils of existence. In view of this criterion of moral 
progress as measured by the degree of collective happiness, all that 
had been said respecting higher standards of taste in literature and 
social life was irrelevant to the discussion, since it simply con- 
founded refinement with enjoyment, which are two entirely distinct 
things. Admitting that finer sensibilities are capable of higher en- 
joyment, this is far from proving that they necessarily enjoy more, 
for they are also capable of more acute suffering, and the whole 
question originally was whether material civilization prevents more 
of the latter than it occasions. 

Mr. Ward in conclusion expressed surprise that Dr. Welling 
should have seemed to regard his paper at all in the light of a 
jeremiad. On the contrary, he tried to take such a view of the 
future as should be philosophic rather than either pessimistic or 
optimistic, but had sometimes been accused of expecting results 
that were not likely to be soon realized. 



